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Is Our Visa Policy Hurting Us? 


Mr. Suits: Today we are going to talk about a problem of which 
many Americans may not be aware but which is vitally affecting not 
only our prestige and influence as the leader of the free world but even 
our best interests and welfare at home. The United States is spending 
billions to build up, through the Marshall Plan, the Mutual Security 
Act, and other efforts, the friendly and free countries of Western Europe 
and of other parts of the world. Through the “Voice of America” and 
our information service we are telling the world of our devotion to the 
democratic principles, to freedom, our devotion to the cause of stopping 
the spread of the Communist world, which we say is the denial of these 
principles. And, yet, through our present arbitrary policy of denying 
many distinguished visitors permission even to enter this country, we 
deny the very things which we stand for; we endanger our foreign 
policy; and we provide the Communists with the propaganda argument 
that America does not, in fact, allow the freedom she preaches. 

Much of the greatness of American science and of American achieve- 
ment generally we owe to what immigrants and foreign visitors have 
brought to us. Their ideas and abilities have enriched our native stock, 
and, benefiting by the opportunities provided by our free institutions, 
they have contributed greatly to our well-being and to our achievement. 
Two recent acts by the Congress of the United States, the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 and the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
both sponsored by Senator McCarran of Nevada, and both vetoed by 
the President, place immense obstacles in the way of visitors and 
immigrants to this country. Our consuls, who sit in foreign cities and 
to whom the State Department gives the responsibility to grant or refuse 
visas, find it extremely difficult to grant, under these laws, visas to 
people wishing to come to this country. This has been especially true 
of scientists, from whom we have, in these days, so much to gain. These 
acts now make it virtually impossible for a distinguished scientist like 
Professor M. L. Oliphant, to whom we owe the development of radar 
upon which our air power and defense now depend, to obtain a visa to 
visit this country. The great scientist, E. B. Chain, the co-inventor of 
penicillin and thus a great benefactor to humanity, has been refused a 
visa due to the circumstance that he was born in Russia. Scientists who 
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oppose communism and whose ideas would be a great help to us are pre- 
vented by these laws from entering this country even for a short time to 
attend scientific conferences or to lecture at our universities. 

Today we shall hear a discussion of this problem as viewed from 
Europe at the present time. Taking part in it are Professor Michael 
Polanyi of Manchester University, England, world-famous chemist and 
Europe’s leading anti-Communist philosopher; Herbert Agar, formerly 
editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, well-known American author, 
and a former American diplomat; and Marcus Cunliffe, lecturer in 


American studies, University of Manchester. Now, first, we hear Mr. 
Cunliffe: 


Mr. Cunuirre: All three of us are concerned with the world, with 
America, and I think that I can say that we are concerned about 
America. We are concerned about something which seems to us to 
threaten the solidarity of the Atlantic community—this phrase which 
we use so often and tend to use glibly without exploring fully the mean- 
ings of the word “community.” 

What we have in mind are the difficulties experienced by certain 
Europeans in gaining entry into the United States. Now, Michael 
Polanyi, would you like to show the range and indicate the scope of our 
discussion ? 


Mr. Potanyi: Only to this extent: That I want the perspective to be 
borne clearly in mind of the struggle in which we are engaged today in 
the werld in which Western Europe and the United States will survive 
together or perish together. This partnership has unquestioning loyalty, 
and my objection to the new, vexatious visa procedure is that it capri- 
ciously flouts the interests of this partnership in a futile attempt of pro- 
tecting the United States against communism. 


Mr. Acar: I agree entirely with your description of what we are 
talking about. I would like to add the one point that we are talking 
about the visa problem really almost entirely as it affects visitors to the 
United States. The immense problem of immigration, which I think 
underlies the whole hopes of the future, that immense problem we have 
to leave out. We are talking about the new regulations which make it 
almost intolerable, in many cases, for a foreign visitor who is coming to 
the United Sttaes for the most important reasons to go through what he 
has to go through. We are talking about visitors, not about people who 
are coming to spend the rest of their lives in America. 
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Mr. Cunurre: When this sort of discussion comes up about the 
easons why Americans should prohibit certain Europeans from com- 
ag into the United States, I think that, first of all, the word “spy” al- 
vays comes up—the picture of the man who is coming to do harm to 
ae United States by some underground network. 


Mk. Potanyi: I first of all should say that I am as anxious to prevent 
vommunist spies from stealing American military secrets as any mem- 
er of the American Congress. But I deny that these new laws are de- 
igned or have the effect of preventing them from spying in this man- 
er. We know perfectly well that spying is conducted not by Commu- 
ists in general or by people who are sympathetic to communism in gen- 
ral but by secret operators of the Communist party, small in number, 
vell disguised, and trained to conceal their affiliation with the Com- 
aunist party. None of the famous Communist writers, for example, 
hose who compiled the book The God That Failed, was ever in- 
rusted with tasks of spying. And, on the other hand, if we look at 
Aoorhead’s account of traitors, we find that the names mentioned 
here—Nunn May, Klaus Fuchs, Pontecorvo (and who was the first >— 
yell, we could add Alger Hiss, I suppose, at that point)—are people who 
vere notoriously lacking, according to those who knew them best, in 
litical interests. 

Of course, all these people had some remote connection with the 
Sommunist party, which they managed to cover up; at some distant 
oint of time they were affliated with some Communist organization 
nd derived from there their original initiative in becoming members 
f the underground. But is it possible to write a law which will fasten 
n such incidents, remote incidents in the lives of people, and thereby 
xclude anybody who is a potential spy for communism? J think that 
hat is quite impossible. 

Think of the dimensions of the problem. In Western Europe there 
re perhaps living today twenty million people who have voted Com- 
yunist at some past period. All these people would, according to this 
onception which we have to make of potential spies, have to be con- 
dered as such. What you probably have is actually perhaps a thousand 
eople or so who are really organized in an underground service. It is, 
1erefore, a chance in ten thousand that you will catch one by some gen- 
ral measure which will exclude the twenty million or that kind of 
eople which belong to the category of these twenty million. 
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And actually you will not have that chance, either, because the Com- 
munists, of course, know perfectly well what kind of membership lists 
the State Department possesses in Washington and will find it the 
easiest thing in the world to select people who would be entirely unsus- 
pected by the authorities on the basis of these legal criteria. 

Think of the difficulties which were seen in ascertaining, with the 
whole of the police force at the disposal of the American government, 
that Alger Hiss was once affiliated with the Communist party. And 
now try to do this kind of detection three thousand miles away in a 
dozen different countries of which you know little and in which you 
have no executive power whatever. The consequence can be only that 
you will bar from entry to the United States innumerable harmless 
people, while the Communists will be at the most slightly inconvent- 
enced by these measures. In fact, I think that people trained in the 
European underground would hardly be noticeably inconvenienced 
even if a complete barrier would be set up to entry to the United States. 
They would filter in through the Canadian frontier. Until you have 
a nice serviceable mine field all along the frontier, you would not begin 
to do anything which would cause any difficulties to a Communist 
trained in the underground methods of European conspiratorial forces. 


Mr. CunutrFeE: Or, of course, they could come across the Rio Grande, 
as the Mexican wetbacks do. 


Mr. Poranyi: Yes, indeed! 


Mr. Acar: We must distinguish, when we talk about spies, between 
the only ones who could possibly do any harm, who would be a genuine 
spy within one of our places where we are studying the use of atomic 
energy. Let us take Los Alamos as an example. But there we are doing 
what we can to see to it that there are no spies. Nobody could object to 
that. In fact, 1 am sure that everybody would agree with that. 

But once we leave the few places of high research in science, I, myself, 
as an American, cannot see why we would not rather like to have as 
many spies as possible in the country. The more people who come from 
the Communist world to study America, the more chance that there is 
that some day somebody will go back, giving an honest and accurate 
report. What have we got to be ashamed of? Once we leave our atomic- 
energy centers, of whom are we scared? What is it that we do not want 
them to see? 


I think that I am right in saying that at the end of the war our goy- 
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‘ment had the sense to offer to the Russian government a free tour in 
.merica for any number of journalists who wanted to come from Rus- 
a to the United States; that they could go anywhere they wanted to. 
hey could either get help to see what they wanted to see, or, if they 
id not want help, they could just go off on their own. This we ought to 
vant, more and more and more people coming from behind the Iron 
uurtain and wandering around the United States. If we choose to call 
1em spies, what are they spying on? If our capacity to keep them out 
f our centers of atomic research is not good enough, well, then, we 
10uld make it good enough. But, anything else in the United States of 
.merica, the more people who see it, the better, from my point of view. 


Mr. Poranyt: I should say that spying is a professional and highly 
<illed occupation which requires a high degree of specialization; and 
ne does not pick up valuable American military secrets by walking 
oout the streets of New York. 


Mr. Cunutere: I am sure that we are all agreed that this question of 
vies is not a matter for legislation but a matter for extremely efficient 
curity. 

Mk. Poranyi: I have a gem here from the recent legislation. Of course, 
you try to write a law which will catch every conceivable, possible, 
otential spy, you do come to do this kind of thing: You exclude from 
atry, for example, as I now will quote from the recent legislation, “any 
lien who is a member of or afhliated with any organization that dis- 
lays any printed matter, advocating the overthrow by force of the 
Inited States government; the unlawful damage to property, et cetera.” 
Now, this bans, of course, any official of the British Museum, which, 
f course, is a place where such material, printed matter, is displayed; 
ad any official of the Manchester Reference Library; and I think every 
ibscriber to the great London Library who is affliated to this institu- 
on, which displays this material; and I think most of the subscribers to 
ir circulating libraries, too. This shows the utter unreality of such legis- 
tion, which, from a distance of three thousand miles, tries to detect 
spirators. 

Mr. Cunurre: Perhaps we should say a little bit about the kind of 
iteria which are used by the State Department to exclude Europeans. 
hey involve membership in or affiliation with an enormous list of 
ganizations, going back historically almost beyond one’s first memo- 
es in the case of some of the Europeans involved. 
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If we take the case of what might happen, shall we say, to a distin- 
guished European scientist who wishes to visit America for a conference 
to which he has been invited by his American colleagues. Then let us 
suppose that he goes to the embassy in his own country, the American 
Embassy. He is given forms to fill out, which, as I say, involve him in 
groping about in his memory. He is not always able to find the detailed 
references in his memory. He is not even able to look up his corre- 
spondence of thirty or forty years ago. He is then interviewed by a 
harassed and overworked consular official, who, through no fault of his 
own, is not in a position to decide whether this distinquished European 
could be considered subversive or not. And, as often happens, the gentle- 
man concerned, the European, is given a visa but too late, because it has 
taken several months for the overworked American system to come to 
the conclusion that he is, after all, safe. 


Mr. Acar: I would like to read from one of the famous journals of 
the world this week the account of the unhappy Mr. Karl Latva: “The 
McCarran Internal Security Act has forced a judge to rule, with much 
regret, that a Finn, Mr. Karl Latva, who has lived in the United States 
for many years and has an American family, must be deported because 
he once paid 90 cents in dues to the Communist party. This happened 
eighteen years ago, and Mr. Latva claims to have had no connection 
with the party since. He revealed his Communist membership voluntar- 
ily when seeking United States citizenship.” 

And in honesty I must add that the news story goes on to say that the 
Department of Justice expects to find some way of avoiding his deporta- 
tion. But what a mad law which creates this sort of thing! 

Again, I come back to my major question: What is it that we Amer- 
icans are frightened about? Why should we be worried about things of 
this sort? An apparently perfectly nice man, who is trying to become a 
citizen, paid 90 cents, eighteen years ago, to a Communist party organi- 
zation. And this makes America, it seems to me, absurd. This is not the 
great America which we have inherited and which we must try to pass 
on to the future. This fits in with the European idea that we are becom- 
ing so emotional that we could almost be described as hysterical. 

And, again, what is it about which we are scared? The Communists 
lose much more than they gain in any open and free system—the free 
world is an open world—and any chance that we offer to people 
to come and wander around our country and find out about our country, 
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even if they come as haters of America, is much more likely to make 
them cease being haters of America if they have a chance to look at it 
than if they do not ever have a chance to look at it. 


Mr. Cunuirre: You are dealing here, are you not, with the case of 
seople who would be considered dangerous to America, because once 
aaving arrived in the country, though not necessarily spies, their propa- 
ganda and their opinions voiced would not merely annoy people but 
sould somehow be considered to endanger the fabric of American soci- 
sty? 

Mr. Acar: Yes, that is right—injure the fabric; and I feel much 
‘oo confident, as an American, to think that our fabric in America is 
going to be endangered by any number of people wandering around 
making foolish statements. There is always the chance that they will 
learn something about America which would do so much good. 


Mk. Potyant: This is, again, a technical mistake which is involved in 
this legislation in this respect: If it is powerless to detect secret agents, 
it is unnecessary to detect people who go to America—well, to put it 
Driefly, it is unnecessary to detect the Dean of Canterbury. I mean that 
ne is noticeable without any very elaborate legislation, as are other 
similar people who might go to America for the purpose of addressing 
meetings who might appear mischievous to the government of the 
United States. I do not think that necessarily they would be; but, if the 
case arises, they could be easily identified, and all that is needed is that 
the American government, as all governments, should have the power to 
-xclude them when such need arises. What is legislated here in these 
new acts is that it is “compelled” to exclude them and compelled to ex- 
clude millions of others on account of certain criteria by which it is so 
compelled to act. 


Mr. Acar: Let us just take the case of the Dean of Canterbury. If he 
somes to America and goes up and down the country telling us that we 
are cannibalistic Fascists who love indulging in germ warfare, what 
harm is that going to do to us? It may give us a good laugh. It certainly 
is not going to drag down the American society. 


Mr. Cunutrre: So that all this legislation has a weird unreality about 
t. It is hitting at shadows. It is being worried about something which 
America has no need to be worried about, because it is, as we say, a 
country with a fabric; and one does not endanger a building—what is 
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the worst thing that one can do to a building in this context ?—by paint- 
ing a slogan on it, I suppose, that can be rubbed off again. 


Mr. Poranyi: I have thought about this, and I suspect that really most 
of this legislation is written for expressing condemnation of Commu- 
nists and other people who are quite rightly disliked in the United 
States. 

Mr. Cunuirre: What do you think about that, Herbert Agar? Do you 
think that it is a sort of political gesture? 


Mr. Acar: Yes. I think that it came from an emotional wave—perfect- 
ly easy to understand. For the first time in the history of America we 
felt ourselves in mortal danger. We have been a very lucky country 
living behind these protective oceans. The rest of the world has always 
known that it is possible to be in mortal danger. This is the first time 
that we ever knew it, and I think that we got too excited about it; and 
I think that the excitement will blow over. I do not want to overempha- 
size that at all, because I think that we will shade down and become 
sensible about it again. 


Mr. Poranyt: It is also understandable that you get so excited, because 
I think that you are doing more about it perhaps than others. 


Mr. Cunuirre: A very good point for Europeans to bear in mind. I 
suppose the thing to which we should come back, while certainly bear- 
ing Michael Polanyi’s point in the front of our minds, is that Europeans 
do not like the tone of this sort of legislation, because they feel that there 
is a sort of contempt for their own continent implied in it—a feeling 
which they detect, rightly or wrongly, that Americans consider them- 
selves morally better than Europeans; that Europeans are corrupt. We 
can, of course, find this sort of statement in American literature right 
back to the beginning; even somebody like Thomas Jefferson will say 
that the American skies are brighter and clearer than the European 
ones. And there is the feeling which Americans have that the Europeans 
are corrupt, almost in a medical sense, that they might infect the 
country. This is related to the point which you made earlier, Herbert 
Agar, that visitors and immigrants, although we must distinguish 
them, do tend to be put together in the American mind. 

I think that I am right in saying that perhaps one reason why this 
legislation is restrictive is that Americans have the idea that any Euro- 
pean who comes to the country will want to stay there and might go un- 
derground and might conceal himself. 
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But it is something which I think we should say to America, as 
Europeans, that we feel that we are being, in some sense, discriminated 
against as a people who have less virtue than the Americans. 


Mr. Acar: And it is something which we should say to America as 
Americans, too. In fact, I had the pleasure in saying it last winter on a 
long speaking tour in twenty-four different states. If you ask any 
American how he would feel about it if he were being treated this way 
when he wanted to go to any friendly country, he, of course, would be 
outraged at the thought that he could possibly be treated this way. And 
if you ask that question of American audiences—and after all they con- 
sist of very fine and decent people—they see the point right away. 

Somehow we have got bogged down in this theory about the impor- 
tance of keeping certain people out, and we do not realize what it does 
to our friends and how it builds the whole theory of neutralism in 
Europe; how it helps the Europeans who really do not like America 
and would like to work on the other side; how it helps them to tell the 
story that, after all, the world is now divided between two great powers, 
both of them barbarian powers. Neither of them will allow anybody in; 
both of them are afraid—which is absurd! America is not afraid, and 
America has never in the past failed to allow people in and never must 
in the future. 


Mr. Cuntirre: We must ask you, as an American, what can be done 
about it? We have been talking about what is wrong. Is there a hope 
that we can sort out this unhappy situation ’ 


Mr. Acar: Oh, I think so, very much, because I think, as I said be- 
fore, that the great wave of emotionalism is beginning to disperse itself. 
What we need is to reconsider the whole thing in a cool light, in a 
practical light, to distinguish between the importance of keeping spies 
sut of Los Alamos and the complete unimportance of keeping people, 
-yven who may come to America wishing it ill—the complete unimpor- 
ance of keeping them out, because, if we let them in, it may do them a 
world of good, and there is always the chance that they may leave 
America not wishing it ill. 

This is the difference with the case of a Dr. Fuchs, who is on the 
nside in atomic energy. That was a failure of security; that has nothing 
o do with immigration acts; that has nothing to do with visa control. 
That has to do with the failure of security, which we are not really dis- 
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cussing. Presumably the security regulations at Los Alamos might be 
tightened up. I do not know anything about it. 

But if we consider it in the cool, practical light, remember always the 
great idea of reciprocity—any way which our friends treat us we should 
try to treat them. We boast and rightly boast of being the leaders at the 
moment of the free world. Our friends must be treated by us exactly 
the way we treat them and exactly the way they treat us. That is funda- 
mental; and, if we keep that in mind, then I think that we can handle 
this problem. 

I do think that it is important that there should be a separation 
between the legislation for visas for visitors to America and the legisla- 
tion which determines who is to be allowed to come and stay in 
America forever and settle there. Visitors and immigrants should not 
all be thrown into one hodge-podge, because if it is necessary for the 
moment to have serious restriction on immigrants, it does not mean at 
all that it is necessary to have serious restriction on visas for visitors. 


Mr. Suits: Thank you for this discussion which has come to us from 
England. 

Now, why does America act in this way? Is there any advantage to be 
gained for the United States by its visa policy? The answer is clearly, 
“No.” The United States is, on the contrary, being severely harmed. But 
even if we disregard the injury which our visa policy does us in carrying 
out our foreign policy and even if we overlook our scientific loss, we 
must still be true to our moral responsibilities as free men in a free 
society. A truly free society permits and encourages the unhampered 
pursuit of truth and facilitates the free interchange of ideas. The very 
crime against freedom with which the Soviet Union is rightly charged— 
the refusal to permit its citizens to meet foreigners and to hear the ideas 
of foreigners—is one which we, too, in a less thoroughgoing fashion are 
committing. The American way of life is built around the ideal of per- 
sonal, spiritual, and intellectual freedom. By affronting that ideal, the 
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HOW AMERICAN VISA POLICY IS 
HURTING AMERICAN SCIENCE 


The following selections have been reprinted by special permission from 
the current issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists (October, 1952). 
The Bulletin devotes a complete special issue to “American Visa Policy and 
Foreign Scientists.” This issue features statements by leading American 
scientists like Professors Albert Einstein, Harold U rey, Arthur H. Compton, 
and James Franck, who give their opinions of how these restrictions are 
hurting science; it includes over twenty case histories of leading foreign 
scientists who have been unable to secure visas to come to this country to 
attend scientific conferences and to lecture and teach in American univer- 
sities and scientific institutes; it presents several analyses by European think- 
ers on how this policy is affecting American prestige and policy abroad; 
and tt reprints the relevant sections from the McCarran Acts which restrict 
entry to this country. Copies of this complete issue are available for $1.00 
each by writing to the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 956 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIST’S VIEW OF OUR VISA POLICY* 
By CYRIL S. SMITH 


Director of the Institute for the Study of Metals, University of Chicago 


THE present policy of virtually closing our borders to individuals who 
are in the slightest degree suspect of even chance contact with other sus- 
pect individuals is doubly harmful. It damages our prestige throughout 
the world, and it deprives us of the stimulation and the directly useful 
knowledge that results from contact with people from abroad. The 
United States, technically strong, is neither omnipotent nor omniscient. 
The authors of the restrictive legislation seem to have forgotten that the 
wealth, the religion, and the culture of this country would be non- 
existent without either immigrants or ideas from abroad. 

We cannot win the struggle against communism in splendid isolation, 
and, as we will not conquer by force, one of our main objectives should 
be the winning of the support of other countries by the persuasion of 
our ideals. Our evident suspicion of foreigners and intolerance of our 
own intellectuals can lose friends more rapidly than our material aid 
programs can win them. We should demonstrate our belief in demo- 
cratic freedoms and show communism to be strong only if we arm it 
with our fears. 

*See Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, October, 1952, p. 219. 
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Espionage and sabotage are real dangers which call for a strong 
security system at sensitive points. If none such existed, if all United 
States residents were completely trustworthy, and if the entire border 
were guarded, there might be some argument for applying Q clearance 
(clearance for secret material) criteria to every visitor—provided we 
were willing to forego the advantage of contact with foreign business 
and intellectual life. Our present policy is hopelessly lacking in perspec- 
tive, failing to see a large danger and magnifying a lesser one. 

The scientists’ characteristic willingness to toy with any new idea in 
their search for truth, and the political defection of two scientists, have 
made them suspect as a class. Yet the scientist’s loyalty to his com- 
munity and nation is generally deeper, more conscious, and less selfish 
than that of others whose activities are dominated by the desire for per- 
sonal gain or political glory. Those who suspect scientists because of 
their insistence that science knows no national boundaries should 
remember that the material and cultural values that science brings can 
best be realized by those nations that encourage the broadest contacts for 
their intellectuals. 


REPORT ON THE VISA SITUATION* 
By VICTOR F. WEISSKOPF 


Professor of Physics, Massachusetts Instifute of Technology; formerly associated 
with Manhattan Project at Los Alamos 


SINCE the end of the war it has been exceedingly difficult for foreign 
scientists to obtain visas to enter the United States. The difficulties are 
generally attributed to the McCarran Act, which contains severe restric- 
tions on the granting of visas. Actually, although the situation has 
deteriorated badly since the act was passed in 1950, there had, in fact, 
been much difficulty obtaining visas before its passage. Scientists, as a 
group, have had a great deal more trouble than other groups. Among 
scientists, physicists, and indeed all those whose fields are believed 
“atomic” in the minds of nonscientists, are particularly affected. At 
present it seems that at least 50 per cent of all the foreign scientists who 
want to enter the United States meet some difficulties. The figure is 
higher for French scientists, when it may reach 70 or 80 per cent. 

The difficulties experienced are as follows: 

* This report was prepared by a committee of the Federation of American Scientists, 


of which Professor Weisskopf served as chairman (see Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
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The time between application for and receipt of a visa has been at 
least four months and in many cases as long as or longer than one year. 
It has been much longer than first predicted by the consular agent. This 
delay has made it very difficult for foreign scientists to attend scientific 
meetings in the United States, since invitations usually are not sent out 
more than six months in advance. 

In many cases, the granting of visas was not only delayed but actually 
refused. In general, the reasons have not been given, although they can 
be inferred from the type of questions which have been asked during 
the procedures. Political activity suspected of being unorthodox by pres- 
ent United States standards appears to be a frequent cause for refusal. 
There are many instances in which the scientists whose visas were re- 
fused are well known for their opposition to the Communist ideology. 
For example, Professor Polanyi, of Manchester, England, did not receive 
a visa although he is known to be an anti-Communist and has written a 
series of articles against the Communist ideology in science and eco- 
nomics. 

In France, almost everybody who was or is a member of the Associa- 
tion des Travailleurs Scientifiques has consistently been refused a visa 
to the United States. Unfortunately, a large number of French scientists, 
about 70 per cent or so, are or have been members of this organization. 
It has never been subyersive or Communistic and includes among its 
members all shades of political colors. The probable reason for black- 
listing this association is the fact that F. Joliot was its president for one 
year after the war. 

Every scientist applying for a visa is asked to fill in a form in which 
he must list those organizations with which he has been associated for 
the last fifteen years as well as all his addresses and professional connec- 
tions in this period. This is even required for a visit of only a few weeks’ 
duration to attend a meeting. The questionnaire is supposed to be 
signed under oath. Such procedure is repugnant for any applicant. Fur- 
thermore, it is very hard to remember every detail in the turbulent times 
of the last fifteen years, and any omission or any error could be inter- 
preted as perjury. 

Apart from this questionnaire, most of the applicants are subjected to 
a rather intense personal questioning on details of associations, of polit- 
ical beliefs, and political attitudes. Questions like: “What do you think 
of the United States policy in Korea? What’s your stand toward the 
NATO?” are not infrequent. Even inquiries as to which party the 
applicant has voted for have been reported. 
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The total number of refused or indefinitely delayed visas which have 
come to our attention is about sixty, and the indications are that the 
actual number is at least three times as large. The following well-known 
names are a few from among the foreign scientists who have applied for 
visas and were refused: 


Professor E. B. Chain, Nobel Prize Laureate, co-discoverer of peni- 
cillin, British citizen, member of the UN Health Commission. Probable 
reason: several trips to Eastern countries as an official of the Health 
Commission in order to promote penicillin production. 

Professor A. Kastler, physicist in France. Probable reason: member- 
ship in the Association des Travailleurs Scientifiques. 

Professor Jean Lecompte, spectroscopist in France. Probable reason: 
membership in the Association des Travailleurs Scientifiques. 

Professor H. S. W. Massey, physicist, England. Reason unknown. 


There are a number of important scientists in Europe who have in 
one connection or another expressed sympathy for some ideas commonly 
associated with the radical left or have participated actively in the 
Stockholm Peace Appeal. Among this group are quite a few who have 
contributed fundamentally to the progress of science, and an exchange 
of ideas with them would be a decisive help to our own scientific activi- 
ties. From any rational point of view, the admission of these scientists 
to the United States cannot be a danger, since their attitude is well 
known, and effective measures can be taken to prevent them from 
access to secret material. At present, however, it is expected that they 
would be refused visas, and, for this reason, they are in many instances 
no longer even invited to meetings in this country. 

a) It is contrary to the fundamental principles of our political 
philosophy, which is based upon openness and freedom of information 
and movement. Any exclusion of people from this country on grounds 
of their political ideas should be kept to the absolute minimum and ap- 
plied only when obvious danger exists of an abuse of the visit for con- 
spiratorial purposes. ‘The present restrictive visa policy goes far beyond 
this minimum and, therefore, runs counter to our own political stand- 
ards. We are undermining our basic ideas and principles with these 
actions, and they must be considered as a grave threat and a serious 
source of danger to our society. 

b) It is harmful to United States science. Today it is practically im- 
possible to hold international meetings in the United States. This de- 
prives U.S. scientists of a very important medium for the cross-fertiliza- 
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tion and exchange of ideas. These meetings and subsequent visits which 
foreign scientists make to American institutions are the only opportu- 
nities for exchange of opinions and ideas between foreign scientists and 
the bulk of our scientists. It is obvious to anyone who knows scientific 
life that the personal exchange of ideas is a most important way of pro- 
ductive work. The mere reading of foreign literature can never replace 
the personal give-and-take, seminars, discussions, and actual collabora- 
tion. International exchange of ideas and discussion is indispensable 
because details of scientific research are never written down in the actual 
publications. Frequently, only conversation can reveal a special tech- 
nique or a special instrumental design which foreign scientists have 
used to make their experiments work. Only their presence can help our 
own scientists put these experiments into use for discoveries for the 
development of our own programs. There is a long list of discoveries 
which can be traced directly to international gatherings. Indeed, some of 
these discoveries had direct application to the production of weapons 
such as radar or the atomic bomb. 

c) Scientific life in Western Europe is also harmed. The curtailment 
of visits of European scientists to the United States has an equally 
strong, if not stronger, damaging effect on the scientific life of Europe. 
The cross-fertilization is even more important for them than for us. 
It is an essential step in the education of a foreign scientist to spend 
some time at an American institution, to become acquainted with the 
type of instruments which we are using here and techniques which we 
have developed. It will enable him to understand American scientific 
literature and put the results to his own use. If the stream of visiting 
scientists from overseas is cut, the development of present European 
science will be seriously impaired. 

d) The position of the United States abroad 1s seriously weakened. 
American scientific creativeness and productivity are two of the strong- 
est sources of American reputation abroad. In spite of all attacks upon 
the U.S.A. abroad, American science is still considered to be the most 
rigorous, creative field of American culture. The present visa policy is 
strongly cutting into this reputation; not only does it prevent many for- 
eign scientists from personal observation of American science, but it also 
establishes a prejudice against it and a feeling of opposition. This effect 
has strong political implications. It is our policy to emphasize that the 
United States is an open country in contrast to Russia, that it has noth- 
ing to hide, and that, in contrast to the Russian Iron Curtain, we are 
free and open to those who may criticize us as well as to our supporters. 
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By means of the visa policy we are erecting on our side what French 
scientists have referred to as the “Uranium Curtain.” 

We must not forget that the scientific and intellectual groups in 
Western Europe have relatively larger significance for the formation of 
public opinion than similar groups in American society. If these groups 
are alienated and given the impression that the U.S.A. is a closed coun- 
try which does not permit visitors to represent their own countries, 
European opinion will be strongly influenced against the United States. — 

We are strengthening a growing attitude which considers America 
and Russia both equally evil powers to be feared. The type of question- 
ing and the grilling which accompanies our present visa procedures has 
been compared by many foreign scientists to similar methods used un- 
der the Nazi occupation or used by the Soviet bureaucracy. It is this 
looking into the private lives and interfering with the personal! beliefs 
of citizens which made the totalitarian regimes so hated in Western 
Europe. 

In concluding, it may be worth mentioning that among the group of 
foreign-born scientists in this country who contributed decisively to the 
success of the atomic-bomb development, there are many who would 
have great difficulties obtaining visas if they applied now. Most of these 
people have spent some time either in Russia or in an Eastern European 
country. Today, this fact alone has resulted in indeterminate delays in 
replies to visa applications and frequently in outright refusal. 


THE CASE OF LAWRENCE SCHWARTZ* 


Professor of Mathematics, University of Nancy, France 


FOR the purpose of delivering a series of lectures on mathematics, | 
was to visit the University of Chicago in July 1949, the Canadian Mathe- 
matical Congress from August 1 to September 10, and finally the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study at Princeton from September 18 until De- 
cember 15. 

Having encountered no difficulties in obtaining a Canadian visa, I ap- 
plied in March 1949 to the American consulate in Strasbourg for a visa 
to enter the United States. After waiting several weeks, I was informed 
that there were technical difficulties. A temporary visitor’s visa would 
not allow me to draw the honorarium which had been promised me in 
Chicago. Several letters from Professor M. H. Stone to the consul in 


* Professor Schwartz is one of the most eminent modern abstract mathematicians (see 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, October, 1952, pp. 237-38). 
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Strasbourg tried to resolve this problem, which turned out, as later 
events showed, to be entirely fictitious. 

It was only at the end of June, when the date which had been set for 
my departure had already passed, that I was informed of the real dif- 
iculty. I was summoned to the consulate and questioned at length on 
my political opinions and activities. 

I described them in detail. I had been a member of the Trotskyite 
darty and had left it in 1947. Since that time I have not been connected 
with any political organization whatsoever. The consul told me that 
they had requested Washington to render a decision on my application. 
This statement was confirmed by a high official in the United States 
-onsulate in Paris. 

When I told the latter that my journey was entirely unconnected with 
politics in any way and that I was ready to swear that I was going to the 
United States for mathematical purposes only, he replied, “But even if 
you don’t take part in any political activities, you might make propa- 
ganda on behalf of the Negroes, and we do not want any of that sort 
of thing.” 

Finally the University of Chicago, through Mr. Stone, intervened 
energetically and pressed the State Department to render a positive 
decision in this matter which involved the freedom of international 
scientific relations. Despite this, I was notified of the official refusal of 
my application in August when I was in Vancouver. 

Further intersessions, particularly by the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton and the French embassy in Washington, were 
unable to change the situation, and I returned to France in September 
1949 having been unable to enter the United States. 

The problem then took another form. In September 1950 the Inter- 
national Mathematical Congress was to take place at Harvard Uni- 
versity. I was to read a paper there. But without a change in the 
situation, I would not be able to enter the United States. 

The Mathematical Society of France and the American Mathematical 
Society soon found themselves confronted with the problem in a 
general form. The Mathematical Society of France informed the 
American Mathematical Society that it would be unable to participate 
1s an official body in the Congress unless the visa problem were 
satisfactorily settled and that, if the favorable solution were not forth- 
coming, the French delegates would very probably decide not to 
some to the Congress at all. ' 

The American Mathematical Society immediately communicated 
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with the State Department. For seven months, until April 1950, the 
American Mathematical Society pressed the matter with the State 
Department. In April 1950 Professor J. R. Kline, the secretary of the 
American Mathematical Society, sent me a copy of the decision which 
finally granted me a visa. It stipulated that the visa was good for 
thirty days, “for the sole purpose of attending the International Con- 
gress of Mathematicians.” 

A new problem soon emerged concerning the visa of Professor 
Jacques Hadamard, who was the honorary president of the Congress. 
New negotiations had to be undertaken, and Professor Hadamard’s 
visa was granted only on July 27, just a few days before the last date 
beyond which the Cunard Line would no longer hold our reservations 
for the ocean voyage. 

Despite the solution of the visa problem, for a long time it still 
seemed as if I would encounter further difficulties in getting into the 
United States. Several European mathematicians who were coming 
to the Congress were interrogated about me by the immigration officials 
upon their arrival in New York. One of them heard it said that the 
International Mathematical Congress was a political congress since 
I was participating. 

I arrived in New York by sea on the 29th of July. I had been told 
that-I was to obtain the exact details as to the conditions of my so- 
journ in America from the Immigration Service. Professor Kline 
obtained the information for me. I had the privilege of normal par- 
ticipation in the Congress, but, once it was over, I could not undertake 
any formal activities. I could go wherever I wished provided that 
I gave written notification of my change of address, which, of course, 
I did very scrupulously. But I could not appear officially in any uni- 
versity either to give or to hear mathematical lectures. I left America 
at the end of September. 

I should add that the American university people received me with 
warmth and cordiality which moved me deeply. 


THE CASE OF E. A. PRINGSHEIM* 

Professor of Botany, Cambridge University, England 
ON INVITATION from the Department of Plant Science and the 
dean of the Faculty of Advanced Studies, Yale University, I wished 
* Professor Pringsheim, a world-renowned botanist, is an outstanding authority on 


algae. Before the Nazis came to Czechoslovakia, he was a professor at Charles University, 
Prague (see Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, October, 1952, p. 232). 
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9 come to the United States for the spring term, 1952, in order to 
‘ive a course of lectures and to establish there a center of algal research. 
this is a specialty to which I devoted many years, and some of my 
olleagues in the United States believed my experience might be valu- 
ble for the advancement of this line of research, which had aroused 
nore interest than I had ever hoped to stimulate, particularly in the 
Jnited States. 

It was also the intention of Professor P. R. Burkholder, chairman 
f the Department of Plant Science, to initiate at Yale a collection 
f algal cultures on the model of the one I have organized at the 
3otany School, University of Cambridge, England. Another such cul- 
ure collection was to have been established at Johns Hopkins Marine 
tation, Pacific Grove, California, and some funds had been granted 
y the biological branch of UNESCO for that purpose. 

In consequence of the expectation that I would come to America, 

received more invitations, for instance, from the Oceanographic 
nstitution at Woods Hole, Massachusetts, to spend the summer there 
nd to collaborate in research on marine organisms and from Vander- 
ilt University to take part in the summer session by giving lectures 
o the Scientific Society and the Biology Department. More invita- 
ions and inquiries arrived from the heads of the Biological Labora- 
ories at Harvard University, from the Bacteriological and Botanical 
Yepartments at Indiana University, from the Department of Zoology, 
£ the University of California, and from others. 

In October, 1952, I was to give the introductory address at a joint 
neeting of the New York Academy of Science and the Society of 
’rotozoologists, and I was also invited to attend and to read papers 
9 meetings of the Bacteriological and the Phycological Societies of 
America. 

This comprehensive program had been prepared in good time when 

asked the passport division of the American embassy in London for 
visa. I expected no difficulty, particularly as I knew that several 
ecommendations from American colleagues had arrived there. After 
eemingly satisfying requests for documents, some of them not easy 
9 produce for a former refugee, I traveled to London and went 
hrough the various other requirements. These were partly unpleasant 
-an elaborate system of fingerprints, filling in from memory of forms 
vhich I had already answered in previously submitted questionnaires, 
nd so on. Yet I was still naively unaware of the trouble ahead. 
\. last interview, concerned with my moves from Berlin University 
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to a university in Czechoslovakia and then to Britain, ended with the 
remark of the official that I might be pretty certain to receive the visa 
in a few days’ time. Instead I had a letter saying, “Your entry is 
deemed to be prejudicial to the interests of the United States.” 

It was a shock! I had engaged in no political activity. I had, it is 
true, belonged to an all-party organization connected with the Dr. 
Benes Czechoslovak government-in-exile in London which assisted 
German refugees from Czechoslovakia, who had fled from the Nazis. 
This organization was in alliance with Britain, the United States, 
and the other Allies. Since-I was a Czechoslovak citizen and had 
been professor and head of a department of the German University 
of Prague (a Czechoslovak state university) before I took refuge in 
Britain in 1939, I felt it my duty to take part in this organization. 
I left it, however, before the end of the war when it became too leftist 
for my taste—long before the general disappointment with the politics 
of the nations of Eastern Europe—and applied for British naturaliza- 
tion, which I was granted in 1947. 

Being convinced that there must have been a misunderstanding 
which only needed clearing up, I asked for and was conceded another 
interview, which was performed with cordiality by two vice-consuls. 
No clue was given to the suspicion I must have provoked, so that 
I could not clear up anything, nor defend myself against the implicit 
accusation of being a dangerous person. The visa was refused again 
with about the same expressions, taken, I suppose, from the McCarran 
Act, of which I heard only later. I received during these proceedings 
four letters from the embassy, each signed by a different consul or 
vice-consul. 

I have been a biologist during the whole of my adult life, that is, 
fifty years, mainly interested in science, art, and my family, and de- 
voting to politics only the minimum of time I believed my duty. In 
Czechoslovakia I had kept away from politics altogether. In Britain 
I had voted three times, twice Liberal, the last time Conservative. 
I am and always have been opposed to communism. What the refusal 
meant I cannot guess, nor could the science attaché of the United 
States embassy tell me the reason. As I am convinced of the absolute 
necessity of international collaboration and personal contact in science 
I had hoped to give as well as to take by teaching my methods, and 
also by seeing a life’s work crowned by the certainty that it would be 


continued in the United States. I was grievously hurt by a decision 
which I cannot understand. 


“Member of the Marconi Instifute of Physics, Rome, Italy j 


a invited in December 1950 to come’ to ‘the tite for 


: very y pleased to we such an Sc yaa ‘was vee 
ard to my stay in Princeton as a good chance for devoting myself 
ively to research work for a long period. This is impossible for 
‘in my own country because of my teaching duties and academic 
ements. In addition, as I am presently doing research on prob- 
papecied with Pat ae ns Pees of alee uae 


a to eine American geer in Rowe was on ance: 4, 951. | 
d for a visitor’ s visa for myself, my wife, and my children, and “i 


the meantime, the Institute for Advanced Study was ¢ designated * 
1e Department of State as a sponsor of the Exchange-Visitot 
Sse I _was advised by the Institute to aPP ue ee kin 


© eels office confirmed my opinion that it seemed sensible 
ake reservations on a ship in order to be able to arrive at Princeton 
er 1. In May 1951 I obtained five reservations on the “Atlantic” 
. Naples on September 17. It was ee too late t to fi 
tter or a quicker ship. - ba is 
5) when I still had not received ite: visa, L tol 
. that I I was as willing to defray te ae of « a 


P. sone physicist had oa called here from abroad in order to 


in @rder to hae all information c 
as quickly as posible Se 

On September 3; LL was "Sale Wold tha perhap: 
arrive in time. But on September By they advised m« 
to cancel my reservations on the ship, since it was 
visa could arrive before September 15. In order to c acel t 
tions, I had to pay about $100, which is a oe sum for a 
professor. Bea es 


Nie in June 1952, I am again ie, told oe chee , 
S going ce without ee difficulties ae) thus far been en 


a es was eda 
a sincerely confess that I cannot understand vy it. is Ry 


for ‘is security sah any country. 
‘The delay in obtaining a visa has caused many sie uices 


me during my stay in the United States, with a considerable 
effort for the Italian organizations involved; (2).- I have 
financial losses, in addition to the loss for the reservation on, 
due to the fact that I had given up some engagements, ki 
would be in the United States this year; 3) my research work 
been slowed down because of the change: in “Plans necessitate 
ie visa difficulties. 

In view of this experience I will never be sok to fae any 
lan for coming to the United States without being assured 
that I will receive the visa on time. 


